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Conference Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 


Princeton, New Jersey. 


Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University. Annual Industrial Relations 
Conference. 


New York. The Waldorf-Astoria. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Regular Conference. S. Avery Raube, 247 
Park Avenue, New York 17. 


New York. The Waldorf-Astoria. 
American Management Association. Fall Personnel Conference. James. C, Rice, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


OCTOBER 


Columbia, Missouri. 

University of Missouri. Industrial Management Conference. In coopera- 
tion with Associated Industries, the Industrial Relations Club of St. 
Louis and the Industrial Council of Kansas City. Prof. Russell S. Bau- 
der, Chairman. 


Chicago. The Palmer House. 
National Metal Trades Association. Annual Convention, Golden Anniver- 
sary. 122S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


NOVEMBER 


3-4 New York. Hotel Statler. 
Society for the Advancement of Management. Annual Conference. Lawrence 


4-6 


y 


Heyl, Jr., 84 William St., New York, 7. 


Vancouver, British Columbia. Hotel Vancouver. 
Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. 11th Annual Conference. 


M. D. Whidden, Vancouver Sun, Vancouver, B. C. 


New York. The Waldorf-Astoria. 
National Industrial Conference Board. Regular Conference. S. Avery Raube, 247 


Park Avenue, New York 17. 
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Often one of the most difficult problems in train- 
ing is to gain executive approval for the program. 
An even greater difficulty is to get the executives 
to accept training for themselves. An unusual 


program that overcame both of these difficulties 
is described here. 


Foreman Training Based on 
the Test “How Supervise” 


By Cuirrorp E. JurGENsENn, Personnel Director, 
Minneapolis Gas Company. 


RAINING is generally considered necessary for manual and office workers. 
Men are trained when they are first hired and they are again trained when 
they are promoted to other jobs. This training may be formal or informal. 
Emphasis is placed on training in skills with training in knowledges and attitudes 
usually secondary. Sometimes it is completely overlooked. These training practices 
used with manual and office workers have had a great influence on foreman training. 

When a man is promoted to a supervisory position, the promotion is often 
based on his ability to do the jobs which he will supervise in the future. Sometimes 
he is promoted because of his seniority. Because training is often limited to skills, 
and because the new foreman is believed to have the skills of his subordinates, he 
often gets no further training. It is frequently thought that ability to do a job is 
the same as the ability to supervise others doing that job. This is far from true. 
A foreman is like an athletic coach. The team plays the game. The team wins or 
loses. However, the coach has assumed responsibility for their playing. Even though 
the coach does not play in the game, he is judged by whether his team wins or loses. 
He gets the credit when his team wins. He gets the blame when his team loses. 
Through his direction and coaching of the men, the coach can be said indirectly to 
win or lose the game. A foreman, like a coach, wins or loses as his workers do good 
or poor work. A coach is not a good coach merely because he is a good player. A 
foreman is not a good foreman merely because he is a good worker. Different skills 
are needed. Development of these skills requires training. 

When a worker is promoted to be a foreman he becomes a member of manage- 
ment. Management has been well defined as ‘‘getting things done through the efforts 
of other people’’. Management deals with planning, organization, and control. It 
is a matter of problem solving. It deals with developing and directing people rather 
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than things. These skills must be developed through training. The results of lack 
of such training are easily seen. Sometimes a worker refuses to accept promotion 
to foreman. Sometimes he asks to be demoted from foreman to his previous job as 
worker. Sometimes he is so unqualified that management is forced to demote him. 
Sometimes he remains on his foreman’s job, but is so poorly qualified that he is a 
liability to the company rather than an asset. Often the foreman is blamed for the 
failure when actually it is the fault of management which has failed to provide 
foreman training. 

Training provides opportunity to learn. Learning may be considered as change 
in performance as a function of practice. This, in turn, is a matter of habit formation. 
Too often it is believed that supervisory habits are best developed through experi- 
ence. We iorget that experience may result in a man being an experienced failure. 
The sink-or-swim method is too costly to warrant its use. Experience is necessary, 
but it must be guided experience. 

Guided experience is often provided by letting a new foreman work closely 
with an experienced foreman. The experienced foreman may not be a good foreman. 
He can, therefore, teach the new man much that is wrong. Even if he is a good 
foreman, he may not be skilled in transmitting his skill to a new man. He may over- 
look many important points. He may train the new man in what should be done 
but not in why it should be done. For these reasons guided on-the-job foreman 
training must be supplemented by off-the-job training. Foreman meetings, confer- 


ence discussions, and lectures are needed. The purpose of such off-the-job training 


is to improve supervisory ability by developing various skills, knowledges, and atti- 
tudes. Such training can be accomplished in many ways. An almost unlimited num- 
ber of specific topics can be included. 


THREE REQUIREMENTS IN TRAINING 


In the training which is partially reported here it was believed that effective 
foreman training must fulfill three requirements. First, the foremen must meed the 
type of training offered. Second, they must want training in these areas. Third, they 
must /éke the training received. The fulfillment of these requirements will not guaran- 
tee good training, but the failure to meet them will guarantee poor training. 

Supervisory training needs can be determined in many ways. In the cases de- 
scribed here it was believed that the foremen themselves probably had reasonably 
good knowledge of their training needs. Foremen had been meeting bi-monthly 
for dinner and discussion meetings. At one of these meetings they were asked to sub- 
,- mit to the Executive Vice President or to the Personnel Director a list of the general 
and specific subjects which they thought should be discussed at their meetings. 
They were told that their suggestions could be made anonymously. One week later 
a reminder notice was mailed to each foreman. Replies were interpreted to be a 
composite of the foreman’s wants and his opinion of his needs. Originally it was 
intended to place these suggestions in the form of a check list and to ask each fore- 
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ick | man to rank the items in order of importance to him. However, this step was not 
ion | necessary because of the close agreement of the foremen in their original recommen- 
}as | dations. 


im. 

ia ANALYZING THE FoREMEN’s REPLIES 

the Analysis of supervisors’*replies threw the spotlight on three things. First, - 
ide 


company policy needed clarification. Foremen did not understand the reasons for 
many of the existing policies. In some cases they did not know what the policy was. 
Age | Second, foremen wanted help in improving leadership abilities with respect to under- 


on. | standing employees and dealing effectively with them in the broad area of human 
crl- | relations. Third, they felt a lack of prestige and pride. Although foremen did not 
Ire. 


specifically mention dissatisfaction with their status, there was much indirect evi- 
HY, | dence to this effect. 
Various methods are being used to overcome the deficiencies brought to light. 


ely | The nature of the bi-monthly foreman meetings was changed considerably. A super- 
‘al. | visory bulletin was established to give foremen news flashes about the company 
00d | and to give them other information to increase their status. Company policies are 
ver- 


being placed in simple and readable written form. Supervisory training courses have 
one | been established. 


ne There was an obvious need for a foreman training course which covered funda- 
fer- mentals. A course was needed for the many men who had recently been made fore- 
ng. | men because of the rapid expansion of the company. A course was also needed for 
ttl- 1 the many men who would become foremen in the next few years. Many of the older 
um- 


foremen also needed training in fundamentals. A program for both old and new 
foremen presents several problems which must be solved if the training is to be 
successful. Old foremen may resent training which covers the same material used 
with new foremen. Old foremen may resent lectures, but have backgrounds which 
tive | make it unlikely that they will come to the ‘‘right’’ conclusion in a conference. 
the | Old foremen may have strong opinions, but fail to express these views in a training 
hey | session. 

rafl- Many actions result from imitating others, particularly from imitating superiors. 
What we learn in supervisory training courses may not be put into practice unless 
de- | our superiors have those same actions and attitudes. This argues for starting to 
ably | train at the top. Difficulty is encountered here because top management people 
thly | may not realize that they may be expert in some fields without being expert in others. 
sub- | They may grudgingly agree to attend training sessions, but when a session is held 
etal | they suddenly find that they must attend an important conference. Sometimes they 
ngs. | must attend to an ‘‘emergency’’ which has suddenly developed. Top executive par- 
latet_ | ticipation in training thus becomes theoretical rather than actual. This does not 
be 4 | escape the attention of lower line foremen. An unfavorable attitude toward training . 


was | is a common result. 
fore- 
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A TRAINING Course Buitt AROUND THE TEST 


The foreman training course discussed here was built around the test called 
‘‘How Supervise?’’ developed by File and published by the Psychological Corpora- 
tion. The test was first administered to the company president and vice presidents. 
They were told that use of the test was being considered for foremen training and 
that their opinion was wanted. They were told that an opinion on taking the test 
would be more valuable than an opinion based on looking over test items. They 
were told that lower line supervisors would have fewer misgivings if they knew 
that all management men above them had taken the test. They were also told that 
their personal answers to many of the items on policy would be considered more 
important by supervisors than the theoretically ‘‘right’’ answers supplied by the 
test author. The attitudes of the company officers were, for the most part, highly 
enthusiastic. Each filled in the test. The tests were scored, and all test items answered 
incorrectly were discussed with the officers. Some of these discussions were indi- 
vidual and others were group meetings. Care was taken that those who incorrectly 
answered an item were not identified to the group as a whole unless they chose to 
do so themselves. These discussions were correctly viewed as executive training. 
They are believed to have been highly effective, although several of the men did 
not consider them as training meetings. 

‘*How Supervise?’’ was next given to major department heads. The explanation 
given them was essentially that given the company officers, modified as necessary. 
Considerable emphasis was placed on the fact that the training was intended pri- 
marily for lower ranking and new foremen, but that department heads should be 
thoroughly acquainted with training to be given their subordinates. Group discus- 
sion was held on all items missed by one or more of the group. This resulted in dis- 
cussing most of the items. 

A similar procedure was followed with lower ranking foremen. This was con- 
tinued until all foremen had been covered. The test was administered and discussed 
in small and homogeneous groups. Each group was made up of men having about 
the same ability to learn, interests, job experience, job level, age, and education. 
Five to eight men were in each group. This number is smaller than generally recom- 
mended. This was no disadvantage. It does not appear that a larger number of men 
would have increased the number of viewpoints brought out. On the other hand, 
the small number of men increased the number of comments and extent of participa- 
tion by each foreman. 

In each discussion group the leader had cards containing the answers to test 
items given by each member of the group. Original test papers were returned to fore- 
men. Discussion on each item was started by reading the test item. The leader com- 
mented that some foremen had given one answer and some had given another. He 
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then asked why they had answered the item as they did. Invariably alternative 
answers were brought out and discussion was lively. 


DiscussING THE ANSWERS 


Much disagreement resulted from differing interpretation of words or phrases 


contained in the test items. These foremen found that many items were ambigous. ° 


Whether this is good or bad from the viewpoint of using the test for foreman selec- 
tion is irrelevant here. For the purpose of stimulating discussion among supervisors 
such ambiguity is a decided advantage. For example, in one item foremen were asked 
whether they agreed or disagreed with the statement that ‘‘Supervisors are usually 
criticized more than they deserve.’’ Some interpreted the word ‘‘criticism’’ to refer 
to that from higher authority and others that from subordinates. As a result of this 
ambiguity more men took part in the discussions than would otherwise have been 
the case. The variations in the two viewpoints led to a discussion of leadership 
principles. The item was related to other test items such as the desirability or un- 
desirability of ‘‘Explaining the duties and responsibilities of your job to the workers 
under you.’ 

The ‘“‘right’’ answer to some items was contrary to company policy or practice. 
This led into a discussion of differences between theory and practice, effect of or- 
ganizational structure, importance of timing when introducing new practices, im- 
portance of planning, and desirability of following a certain practice only when 
time and personnel permit smooth functioning of the practice. Discussion of this 
type resulted from items such as desirability or undesirability of ‘‘Giving workers 
who turn in valuable suggestions a part of the money saved: by putting their ideas 
into effect.”’ 

The correct answer to some items is well supported by experimental research. 
One such item is ‘“‘Rapid learners are usually quick forgetters.’’ Items of this type 
were handled by the lecture method. It appeared undesirable to permit foremen to 
discuss such items until they had the facts required to come to sound conclusions. 
Presentation of facts was followed by discussion which emphasized the reasons for 
the discrepancy between facts and commonly held viewpoints. 

The effectiveness of all training is difficult to measure. This seems particularly 


true of foreman training. Several such methods are planned or in progress for the 


foreman training reported here. These will deal with the overall foreman training . 


program. So far as the effectiveness of ‘‘How Supervise?’’ as a training method is 
concerned, objective evidence is lacking because this one method cannot be isolated 
from all other factors. However, in the opinion of the conference leader, this ques- 
tionnaire proved very valuable. Major department heads agree with this viewpoint. 
The foremen themselves are highly enthusiastic. The recommendation is made that 


other companies consider similar use of ‘‘How Supervise?”’ in their foreman training 
programs. 








It has always been assumed that the only check 
on the results of job evaluation was the willing- 
ness of the employees affected to accept the re- 
sults. Here is a method of salary survey that 
permits of testing a job evaluation plan against 
the market. Unfortunately, at present the method 
is limited to New York City. 


An Objective Test of Job 
Evaluation Validity 


By Bernarp H. Firzpatrick 


HE salary rates of messenger boys and of junior file clerks should be in the ratio 
To 11.6 to 12.8. So should their positions on any job evaluation scale, whether 

it be point or factor comparison. These are fairly flat statements to make. 
But they are statements which can be proved, assuming of course that the jobs 
come within the definitions given here. How can they be proved? 

For the period 1944 to 1949 the writer directed the rate survey activities of the 
Commerce and Industry Association of New York. Over that period, at first annually 
and later with greater frequency, a survey of clerical salary rates covering approxi- 
mately 70 job classifications was conducted. The job definitions used over the period 
remained substantially identical for all jobs. The following is a tabulation of.the 
median weekly rates for six of the well-populated job classifications over that period. 


























1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
NG ie ai ile pes sds tk che ae ae OK eRe HE $2.1 $22 $26 $29 $30 
BO CT eT ee eee ree y 25 28 32 33 36 
0 Ee eee ere ee 28 30 34 37 40 
II aici ve aica ccerveceve rene 33 35 39 42 45 
8 EE reer ere 36 37 43 46 50 
nn ee ee ere 42 45 48 53 55 
Gre ocak ia keeG en wie ig ha ee ae $185 $197 $222 $240 $256 





From the foregoing table it appears that the rates of the several jobs rose con- 
siderably. The messenger rose from $21 to $30, a spread of $9. So also did the total 
of the median of all six jobs which rose from $185 to $256 a spread of $71. But the 
jobs, nevertheless, maintained a constant relationship to the total of the median 
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for any given year, as appears from the following tabulation produced by dividing 
each of the rates by the total of the six medians for the same year. 





























1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 Variation 

% % % % % % 
I etnies bidie ese eeaee en he 11.4 11.2 11.7 12.0 11.7 0.8 
CR ee 13.5 14.2 14.4 13.8 14.3 0.9 
iit hs ccainas aoa engwee en 15.1 15.2 15-3 15-4 15.6 0.5 
Seonographer, Semier.................. 17.8 17.8 17.6 17.5 17-5 0.3 
Secretary Stenographer...............| 19.5 18.8 19.4 19.2 19.5 0.7 
ree rere ere er er ee 23.7 22.8 21.6 22.1 21.4 1.4 

100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 








Each of the jobs thus remained in constant ratio to their sum, within a maximum 
spread of 1.4%. What are the implications of these constant ratios? They are based 
in all instances on large groups of employees and hence are responsive to the statis- 
tical ‘“‘law of large numbers’’.' Therefore, since unique circumstances of particular 
employees and particular companies have cancelled each other, the residue, the 
constant ratio, represents the objective judgment of the employment market on 
the relative worth of the jobs. Expressed in other words, the constant ratios, refined 
by averaging the annuals, represent in their relationship to each other the relative 
monetary worth of the skill differentials between the jobs. So that 11.6% (average 
ratio for the period 1944-1948) represents the worth of messengers; while 12.8% 
(similarily calculated) represents the worth of junior file clerks. 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE MARKET 


By identical methods the constant ratios (to the same bases) of 57 jobs in the 
clerical field have been calculated and appear in the Table I. This table represents 
the relative worth of each of the jobs to each other. It has been determined by an 
objective standard, namely the constant judgment of the market place. It is known 
as the Relative Job Value Scale (R.J.V.). 

It therefore follows that if a company evaluates its clerical jobs and the ratios 
of the evaluations (point or otherwise) accord with the ratio between scale points 
for identical jobs in the R.J.V. Scale, the evaluation is a proper one as to those jobs. 
Also, if the evaluations of jobs are in line with their R.J.V. values then the particu- 
lar plan as a whole is proper, and the intermediate uncheckable jobs have probably 
been properly rated also. 

The foregoing paragraphs have been written rather summarily, with the de- 
liberate design of setting out the general theory of the R.J.V. Scale in brief terms. 
Like other statistical tools, however, the scale must be applied with a good deal of 


judgment and discretion. To illustrate both the care which must be used in applica- 
tion and the practical utility of the scale, consider an actual case. 


1 “Elementary Statistics and Applications’’, by Smith and Duncan. McGraw-Hill, 1944. 
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The salary administrator of an office machine manufacturer came in troubled 
by the fact that although he was able (he said) to locate seventeen of his jobs on 
the R.J.V. Scale, when he plotted a scattergram using R.J.V. points as the ordinates 
and job difficulty points as the abcissae, he obtained a senseless dispersion at the 
upper end of the scale. It was pointed out to him that it was remarkable to have 
as many as seventeen jobs usable in such a comparison, because job content, even with 
good job definition tends to vary among companies; and he was advised to exclude 
all doubtful comparisons. This reduced his comparable jobs to eleven. From this 
list of eleven comparable jobs we struck out three on the ground that the dispersion 
shown among companies reporting on those jobs in the survey was excessive; which 
indicated that the salaries varied excessively among the reporting companies. 

It must be remembered that even though the median be stable enough to be an 
accurate indicator of general market movement (the R.J.V. Scale was designed pri- 
marily for charting the general market movement of salaries) it does not follow that 
the job content is sufficiently uniform among reporting companies. No matter how 
closely you define a job such as ‘‘Accountant’’, the actual duties of the job will be 
subject to wide variation in different companies, and this variation will be reflected 
in dispersion of the reported rates. It is, therefore, unsound to use such jobs for 
comparison. The measure of dispersion developed by the writer for testing definition, 
known as the Ogive Rating Scale? is printed beside the R.J.V. Scale in Table I. It 
is recommended that jobs having a rating of 2.0 or more on the Ogive Rating Scale 
be not used in comparisons. 

This left eight jobs on which to base a comparison. A comparison of an evalua- 
tion scale with the R.J.V. Scale should produce a scatter indicative of a straight 
line relationship, because the R.J.V. Scale measures skill differentials by an objec- 
tive economic standard; and if the judgment of the evaluators differs from the judg- 
ment of the market place, then the evaluators have applied a standard which differs 
from the only known objective standard. When the line of average relationship was 
calculated on the basis of the eight jobs and drawn upon the scattergram, it then 
appeared that the jobs in the upper brackets were low in relation to the line. 


An Error IN THE Jos EvaLuATION PLAN 


We then asked to see the plan, which proved to be a weighted point system. 
The “‘architect’’ of the plan, it appeared, in order to produce a round 100 as a total 
possible point score, had cut off the factor ‘‘supervision of others’’ at the second 
degree. He had done this upon the theory that since the company intended to evalu- 
ate only jobs up to the minor supervisory level, there was no need to go beyond the 
second degree. The effect of this error was, of course, to limit the scoring of the super- 

* The Ogive Rating Scale is based upon comparison of the area enclosed by the ascending and descending cumulation fre- 
quencies of reported rates with the area enclosed by the cumulative frequencies of the normal probability curve. A pinpoint 


distribution, such as might appear in a survey of unionized craftsmen, would appear as 0; a distribution within limits of the 
normal probability curve as 1.0 or less and a greater dispersion as a mixed number. 
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TaBLe | 
RELATIVE JOB VALUE SCALE 
ALPHABETICAL List 

5 — Ogive. 
Jobs RJV Points —— 
Ee Ee ee ee eee Tee ee ee eee eee 33-4 3-71 
6 5 665. 40545 nv whois be wenesa es ab ew he guesueeeee es 16.8 1.99 
oO ee ee 14.0 1.31 
Es 05 athe tink Hk ee wine alae ie hice eae winlen nee Ganebemnies 14.6 2.55 
i859. sha 0 sy <4: en So vlad co pd ee oe ea 17.3 2.33 
inte wince CONES ROOS ON eeeS Ee wESEARCER ON 15.2 1.38 
Bookkeeping Machine Operator, Jr..... 0.2.0.0... 0.0 ccc cece eee cee aee 15-5 1.34 
Bookkeeping Diachine Operator, Sr..... .... 5... ete c cece cece et 17.9 1.61 
Calculating and Comptometer Machine Operator, Jr....................... 15.6 91 
Calculating and Comptometer Machine Operator, Sr....................... 18.1 1.25 
hind 4.5 kane els A hind MOSER MEETS ARES TERE axeardabaienunete Gane 14.0 1.49 
ee ee ree ee ne ae eee eee es 19.5 2.48 
eines kee ee Keen de Kee RES N ee Mews de uwn adie sieanaeeel 17.3 1.79 
| EE ee re Oe eT ee ee ee ere re eT 16.3 1.79 
ig steak his ou ace hues b-bd bin ahd Sas ee 8 ea enw wee 21.6 2.2% 
Eicon Dememmee Cipernnee, Fe... ie kc c cee enceneerevenns 15.0 1.43 
SIRI Dm II, Ta 5 ow 6 ones ese rb ic ceue ee ntue senate ween 17-4 1.83 
See De NE Tne cee teresa ceeeeecseancns 13.3 1.44 
Duplicating Machine Operator, St... ..... 0... ccc ccceccescecscsenes 16.4 1.59 
EE ee oe ee ee res eee ee Te ee 12.8 1.38 
NG s5 aint 526 Seah ein ence eb SEMA LATA Neen ee ee 16.4 1.77 
hs bg he eKE Reh eda RK SE Good ce SEE SERENE 14.9 1.11 
biti ai hiked edhe eee Ren eRMeR eRe 16.3 1.90 
"Micssenger—Ollice Boy or Gitd. .. ccc cece teense ee ceenen 11.6 .80 
0 EE ee ner ee Tee ee rere en ene 22.1 3-43 
i. 25 2nd 6 eRKAE bE Vee oe kN aoe ee NNER Deane ee 15-9 1.88 
EE ee Pe eee eee eee eer eee 22.8 2.77 
NGL. 35 Xa Prado Keke Re DRA ENREGEE Oe She es eo eee eee 15.8 1.76 
a Sisk sachets os aah pta uous kur Vag aa pow eae ee 22.1 2.26 
eer ee eee eee er ee eee er 22.7 2.61 
, ti(ié‘(‘(‘(a‘é‘é‘“‘S Ne TT eT 19.3 1.74 
is 5s oon tind ea a on 540s hoes Sw OOEE Oey esew ween ee 15-7 1.79 
ier cise helen saa kavapewekebaecdn aN SinemeeentenNen 19.5 2.82 
cis ick oi nck wail aa ek wean da aan eneay.s ves eenchenmeiena” 17.8 1.54 
he. eh od0 4s 4 SAHA aged pe AER ER ER Ka ON ae 15.1 1.54 
tiie nahh 4i ao Read ek ond ke een name seperti say anal 17.6 1.51 
io che nh Rare ia ke hd wee eK eAEd Yeni 19.3 1.47 
ii is ia Cora exon eR AP ahh nemh deere dane ReeN 18.9 1.62 
i ocho 0 Ohad kn hee Nr KiES we KOE RE 21.7 2.20 
ee onic cs. cece ccc nceeeecvebensnur ewes 17.1 1.87 
Be 21.7 2.94 
Cee CIN, DIN. 5 ow 5 5 se iis ce eciccerassaseveiyseneewan 16.4 1.83 
IIIS <5 566044 ee sarit esi sevneenenaveydeewaceneenes 17.2 1.66 
i540 ins oceerarsiaphdh henna w esa dacs oiacen ee lbaeudnelea ek ae eae 13.4 1.38 
ORG: b:t-akceiieainitie dim Csr iied meas antag hls cetera ae aaa 15.4 1.79 











* Six key jobs used in bi-monthly Current Index of Salary Rates. 
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visory factor in relation to other factors, which caused the minor supervisory jobs 
to be considerably understated in point value. 

This error related to the construction of the plan as a whole. A more common 
error, however, is failure properly to analyze or evaluate a particular job. This sort 
of error is readily detectable, and upon review it will be found either that there 
was some mistake in evaluation or that there was some element in the job which 


made it atypical, in which case it should not be used as a job for external compari- 
son. 


Some of the companies using the R.J.V. Scale for pricing point systems have 
calculated conversion factors. There is one general caution to be observed. The 
R.J.V. Scale is calculated on the basis of New York City rates. Normally the rela- 
tionship should hold true in other cities, but some jobs may differ by reason of local 
conditions. For example, a messenger who in New York would use rapid transit 
facilities, might, somewhere else, use a bicycle and the relative worth of the job 
might thereby be affected. 
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What are the essentials of a sound program of 
personnel administration? The author of this 
article has attempted to answer this question by 
surveying the contents of the seven leading books 
that cover this field. 


The Essentials of a Program of 
Personnel Administration 






By Franz A. FrepensuraH, Personnel Director, 
Great American Group of Insurance Companies, 
New York 













HE literature of personnel administration and industrial relations has been 
gtowing rapidly in the past ten years. Titles of new books appear in profes- 
sional journals and among new book lists with regularity. The conscientious 

student of the field is presented with a formidable problem of selection, for it is 

doubtful if he can find time to read all that is written. What to read in order to be 
well informed is an ever-present problem. As J. J. Evans queries in his little treatise, 

A program for personnel administration, ‘‘Is there a standard pattern of personnel ad- 


ministration in industry? What has been tried and proved good—proved undesir- 
able?’’! 
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Among the vast literature this reviewer has not found more than seven volumes, 

written within the past decade, which may properly claim to cover the field with 

any reasonable degree of comprehensiveness. They are, arranged in order of most 
recent publication date: 

1. Scott, Walter Dill, Clothier, Robert C., and Spriegel, William R. 
Personnel Management: Principles, Practices and Point of View. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1949. xii, 648 pp. (4th ed.) 

2. Yoder, Dale. Personnel Management and Industrial Relations. New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 1949. xi, 894 pp. Grd ed.) 

3. Pigors, Paul and Myers, Charles A. Personnel Administration: A Point 
of View and Method. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1949. ix, 

553 PP- 


? New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1945. p. 1. 
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4. Halsey, George D. Handbook of Personnel Management. New York: 
Harper Bros. 1947. ix, 402 pp. 
5. Jucius, Michael J. Personnel Management. Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc. 1947. xli, 696 pp. 
6. Walters, J. E. Personnel Relations. New York: The Ronald Press. 1944. 
XX, 547 PP- 
7. Watkins, Gordon S. and Dodd, Paul A. The Management of Labor Re- 
lations. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1938. xviii, 780 pp. 
Those who have taken it upon themselves to assemble the elements of a thorough- 
going treatment of personnel work are in general agreement as to philosophic con- 
cepts and basic principles. As a matter of fact, a sufficient degree of consistency exists 
among authorities with respect to the constituent elements of personnel administra- 
tion to warrant the statement that a standard pattern of personnel administration 
is on record. The question may well be raised, then, what do these authorities regard 
as the essentials of a program of personnel administration, and how extensively are 


these topics treated in those works purporting to give comprehensive treatment to 
the field? 


FINDINGS 


Some sixty-two topics have been identified as receiving fairly consistent atten- 
tion by authorities in personnel administration. These have been organized under 
twelve main headings for ready reference. Obviously, not all authors treated every 
topic nor were authors consistent in the extensiveness of their treatment. However, 
topics did reappear from book to book with sufficient regularity to justify the asser- 
tion that the essential elements of a program of personnel administration comprise 
twelve major aspects. Table No. 1 lists these topics and their percentage relationships 
to the total number of pages in each volume.’ 

When the rather sizeable number of personnel topics originally identified are 
considered as twelve major propositions,’ some indication of present trends in the 
treatment of the more significant aspects of personnel administration begins to 
emerge. To some degree the extent of treatment of a topic is at least an indirect re- 
flection of practice and research attention. Major authors make considerable effort 
to document their generalizations by reference to specific practices or research studies. 
Yoder, perhaps more than the others, has been more scholarly in this respect, but 
nearly all authorities give some attention to documentation. 

Table No. 1 presents quantitatively rather than qualitatively the relative im- 
portance assigned by authorities to the major aspects of personnel work. If the 
percentage of the total number of pages devoted by an author to presenting a topic 
is any measure of the knowledge, information and research representative of that 
topic, and hence some measure of its importance, then by all odds personnel controls 


2? For an explanation of the method used to analyze topics see ‘‘A critical analysis of textbooks surveying the field of 
guidance and student personnel,’ Occupations, May, 1943, by the writer. 

* The aspects of personnel work included in each major proposition are identified in the section captioned ‘‘Personnel 
Audits.” 
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has received the most searching attention, representing roughly one fifth of the 
number of pages of the average volume. No author devoted less than 13 per cent of 
his volume to this topic, while the most extensive treatment occupied 28 per cent. 
The range is not as great as might be expected. Its considerableness is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that within the compass of this topic are to be found the major con- 
tributions of psychology to the study of personnel work. 

Incentives, wage and others, come in for the next most extensive treatment. 
Basic concepts received about equal treatment except by Halsey. The remaining 
topics received relatively minor attention except for supplementary aids, for which 
no average was calculable because of the absence of consistency in the presence or 


TABLE I 
AN ANALYSIS OF MAJOR TOPICS IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION SHOWING 
THE PERCENTAGE EACH TOPIC BEARS TO THE TOTAL PAGES OF THE 
VOLUMES STUDIED 


























Author 
Topic Scott | Yoder | Pigors | Halsey | Jucius | Walters | Watkins 
Year 
1949 1948 1947 1947 1947 1944 1938 
1. Basic Concepts........... 10.2 10.3 13-5 2.4 8.0 10.1 13.4 
2. Employment Methods....| 7.9 7-9 5+7 12.2 23.6 2% 6.6 
3. Job Analysis & Eval....... 7-7 4.4 1.4 13.8 9-9 3-4 oe 
> £xeeeeere ree 8.5 4.0 6.1 16.9 5-8 4-2 6.2 
5. Health & Safety.......... 4.5 3-9 3.4 3.3 ‘3 6.5 9.6 
SO ere TT 15.9 ia 5-5 11.5 11.4 17-5 
7. Personnel Control......... 22.6 28.1 13.7 21.4 18.4 24.2 18.4 
8. Employee Information....| 5.0 4.1 4.6 7.8 4.6 3-2 4-7 
g. Labor Relations.......... 5-3 13.4 6.9 9-3 8.1 18.0 7-1 
10. Government Reg.......... 5-2 5-6 0.4 5-0 3.1 4:3 II.3 
11. Special Problems.......... 2.3 $-3 fe) 3.2 3.9 1.9 &.8 
12. Supplementary Aids....... 4.3 fe) 37-0 fe) ° 2.7 ° 
Total—Percentage..... awed 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 























absence of this topic, as such, among the several volumes. Pigors devoted over a 
third of his book to case studies, Scott took about four per cent to report a survey of 
practices, while Walters gave nearly three per cent to statistics. Other authors were 
not classified as devoting any attention to supplementary aids, although Yoder 
devoted a page or two of each chapter to statistical aids appropriate to each topic, 


and we could as readily have classified this material under supplementary aids, 
although this was not done. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Such a quantitative evaluation of the importance of the major aspects of a pro- 
gram of personnel administration might very easily be misleading. Although, as has 
been asserted earlier, the amount of space devoted to a topic bears some relationship 
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to the research and practice characteristic of the topic, and hence, some relationship 
to its importance, it is conceivable that other equally deserving topics have not been 
the subject of research study or reported practice and hence have received little 
wordage due to the absence of materials rather than to lack of importance. This 
would appear to be true of such a topic as employee information and communication, 
to take an example at random. This topic may well be the very heart of an effective 
personnel program and yet, relatively little attention is given to it quantitatively by 
authorities. 

The significance of our findings, therefore, appears to lie chiefly in the identifica- 
tion and characterization of what constitutes a comprehensive personnel program 
and not so much in percentage relationships. Accordingly, the alert personnel 
administrator may want to check his own program against what is regarded asa 
comprehensive program of personnel administration and justify in his own way, 
and in the light of the needs of his own organization, the absence of provision for 


any one of the fifty-three‘ topics identified as representative of a comprehensive 
program. 


PERSONNEL AUDIT 


The schedule which follows has been drawn up with this need in mind. It 
should serve as a convenient check list to facilitate such a procedure. 
A. Basic Concepts 

1. Is your personnel work organized as a staff service department? 
2. Are personnel functions clearly defined by top management? _— 
3. Are they understood by lind supervision? —_ — 
4. Are basic personnel policies formulated and recorded? —_— 

B. Employment Methods . 
5. Have you developed sources of labor supply? _-_— 

6. Is your recruiting program inclusive (including executive 
recruiting)? . —_ — 

7. Is your personnel staff trained in sound principles of inter- 
viewing? _— 

8. Does your program include selection of personnel based upon 
scientific principles? _— 

g. Do you regard placement of new employes as a function addi- 
tional to interviewing and selection? _— 

10. Do you provide for employee follow-up subsequent to place- 
ment? — 

C. Job Analysis Evaluation 

11. Have you written job descriptions for each job in your organiza- 
tion? _— 
12. Have your jobs been evaluated? _- 


YES NO 


* The original sixty-one topics referred to earlier have been condensed to facilitate treatment in interrogative form. 
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Training 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


Have you a program of employee training? 
Is there provision for foreman and supervisory training? 
Do you have a program for executive development? 


Are your general training plans formulated in terms of well- 
defined objectives? 


E. Health and Safety 


F. 


17. Do you have a dispensary? 

18. Is your safety program organized under the direction of (a) 
(a) the personnel department, or (b) the safety engineers? (b) 

19. Does your company maintain working conditions consistent 
with at least minimum standards in the industry? 

20. Do you maintain an employee restaurant or make some pro- 
vision for a mid-day meal? 

Incentives 

21. Do you have an organized wage payment plan including pro- 
vision for periodic increments? 

22. Do you employ wage incentives to increase production? 

23. Have you any provision for periodic wage and salary reviews? 

24. Is this geared to a merit rating system? 

25. Is there any provision for profit sharing? 

26. Is there provision for a pension plan? 

27. Have you developed any plans leading to employment stabiliza- 
tion if your employment is subject to seasonality? 

28. Have you any organized plans to motivate employees to im- 
prove their work habits or to improve morale? 

29. Have you made any attempt to measure employee morale? 

Personnel Controls | 

30. Do you have comprehensive personnel records for each em- 
ployee? . 

31. Do you utilize psychological tests for employee selection and 
upgrading? 

32. Do you undertake periodic personnel audits? 

33. Do you maintain any records of labor turnover? 

34. Are your hours of work regulated to produce the maximum 
efficiency among employees? 

35- Do you maintain adequate records respecting tardiness and 
absenteeism? 

36. What provisions are made for the ong and discharge of 
unsatisfactory employees? 

37. Does your program include provision for systematic transfer 


and promotion? 
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38. Is there any provision for undertaking personnel research 


studies? 


H. Employee Information and Communication 
39. Do you maintain a company magazine or newspaper? 
40. Do you have an effective suggestion system? 
41. Have you made provision for maintaining suitable employee 


services? 


I. Labor Relations 
42. Do you have effective machinery for handling employee 


43. 


44. 


45. 


complaints? 


Do you have contact with employer's associations pertinent to 
your industry? 

Are you informed concerning development among labor unions 
and collective bargaining practices in your industry? 

Are you aware of the cases of labor unrest in your industry? 


J. Government Regulations 


46. 


47: 
48. 


Are you acquainted with the provisions of the latest national 
labor relations act? 

With the Fair Labor Standards Act? 

With governmental agencies dealing with labor relations? 


K. Special Problems 


49. 


50. 
51. 
52. 
53° 


Are provisions made in your company for the employment or 
retirement of over-age workers? 

Provisions for the employment of women? 

Provision for children? 

Provision for minority groups? 

Provision for handicapped workers? 
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Here is homely, sound advice for the younger 
personnel manager or interviewer. As an example, 
don’t be too busy to show applicants ordinary 
courtesy. And find a few minutes each day for 
counseling the employee with a problem. These 
and other ‘‘helpful hints’’ come from a personnel 
woman with long experience. 


Courtesy for the Applicant 


By Marion R. Enricur, Paxton, Krueger & 
Associates, Inc., New York. 


'D HATE to believe, after twelve years experience in personnel work, that the 
| impression I have been receiving lately has any real basis in truth. Too many 

applicants tell me that personnel people are generally short, haughty, and some- 
times rude. I hope it isn’t so. Good personnel relations is such an important factor 
in successful management and is still so new in development that, if complaints I 
hear are justified, the results can cause great harm. 

No one likes to look for a job. The person who is job hunting is naturally on the 
defensive, and it is most important that whoever interviews him should be friendly. 
Extra minutes spent with each applicant may, on occasion, cause a personnel manager 
to work fifteen or twenty minutes longer each day. But the goodwill he builds for his 
company, and the encouragement he offers a human being, will pay off in personal 
satisfaction. 

Many applicants are amazed and grateful when they receive even the smallest 
amount of kindly consideration. Whether an applicant wants to be a messenger or a 
sales manager, he deserves to be treated as a human being and given adequate time 
Actually, the man who wants to be a sales manager won't require too much help, 
as he has already decided on a career and knows what he wants. The boy who wants 
the job as a messenger, in my opinion, is the one who needs the extra minutes. 


REMEMBER WHEN You WERE YOUNG 


If personnel people would stop and think back to the days when they were 
seeking their first jobs, most of them would remember that they did not quite know 
what they wanted to do. It is not so important that the boy or girl should feel he or 
she would like to be a messenger today. It is, however, important to instill in him or 
her the thought of long range planning, and to help each boy or girl determine what 
he or she wants to do five or ten years from today. Once you get across the thought 
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of a goal, a few minutes additional conversation will frequently develop a clue to the 
kind of job which interests the applicant, and one for which he believes he is ulti- 
mately suited because of personality, temperament and education. The next step is 
to aid him in thinking of the particular job or type of company which will give him 
a proper start on his long range program. 

If a boy wants eventually to sell, he should start as a messenger in the concern’s 
sales organization, rather than in its trucking or maintenance department. If he has 
ordinary curiosity and intelligence he will learn the mechanics of what makes a sales 
organization function. He will also come in contact with sales personnel holding the 
jobs he believes he wants in the future. He will soon know whether or not sales is 
actually the kind of operation which he wants to make his life’s work. 

The case of the girl beginner is slightly different, but the initial steps are the 
same. Business has recognized that women can do many jobs successfully. But we also 
know that the fundamental desire of most women is eventually to run their own 
homes. Many bosses feel, therefore, that a woman's stay is apt to be short. Yet a 
young girl is no different from a young man in that she wants a job NOW. With 
family and living costs where they are, there is a very good chance that she will be 
working quite a few years. 

It is interesting to note that today the most frequent request of these young 
girls is for research or personnel work. If it is research they want, and if they possess 
the fundamental qualities peculiar to that work, then they should seek jobs—any 
jobs—in research organizations where they can learn the fundamentals. 


“IT Want A Jos In PErsonNnegEL”’ 


The girl who wants personnel work usually feels she should start as an assistant 
to a personnel manager. Personnel people should take a very great interest in her, as 
it is they who can best advise her of the steps necessary in reaching her goal. Actually, 
the novice in personnel presents a fairly easy problem, since the scope of training 
which will later prove helpful to her is quite broad. The personnel manager who 
handles all kinds of employees for an organization should have some understanding 
of the mechanics involved in many of the various jobs. The personnel manager who 
has been a file clerk, a stenographer, a secretary, or an assistant, can better appreciate 
the problems which confront each, has a knowledge of the performance required of 
each, and, therefore, can better solve routine daily personnel problems that arise. 
So, the girl who is definite in her desire to enter the personnel field and who intends 
to make it a career will do well to begin with a year or two of general office work. 
Next, she can try to get a job in a personnel department, either as a clerical worker, 
or, better still and if she is qualified, as secretary to a personnel manager. There she 
will see and learn the mechanics of personnel operation and can, through initiative, 
absorb routine responsibilities. In so doing, she not only will lighten the burden 
of the personnel manager, but will also prepare herself for that assistant’s job she 
wants. 
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COURTESY FOR THE APPLICANT I4I 


We are always hearing about the impatience of youth. Yet we must remember 
that it is essential not to discourage applicants and thus undermine their initiative, 
aggressiveness and confidence in their own abilities. These traits might now be 
troublesome, but potentially they are great assets. Be friendly. Give them the feeling 
that their ambitions are important and that you, as personnel manager, are interested 
in them and in what they will be. No one can deny the satisfaction derived from a 
telephone call from Miss or Mr. So and So, who tells you he or she spoke to you 
five years ago, and now is calling to say she és an assistant to a personnel manager 
or he és a sales manager. 

These thoughts do not apply merely to the applicant who comes into your office 
seeking a job, but also to the employee who is turning to you, as personnel manager, 
for advice and counsel. The employees as well as the applicants deserve your friend- 
liness, understanding, interest and time. It is also satisfying to know that employees 
will seek you out for help and advice, whether in their business or personal problems. 
I get a tremendous kick when I hear that one of them has said to another, ‘‘Don’t 
get angry or upset. Ask So and So. She'll know the answer and help, and if she 
can’t, she’ll find someone who can!’ Of course, in all companies you will discover the 
troublemaker, the neurotic, the pseudo-genius, but they can be spotted quickly, and 
given frank and friendly but fair and positive help, as and when they want or need it. 


TELL THE WHOLE Story AsBout A VACANCY 


If a personnel manager is trying to fill a specific job, he should take pains to be 
honest in explaining the details and duties of that job. A girl should not obtain the 
impression that she will be a secretary to only one person if the job is set up to 
include taking dictation from one or more others. If the man for whom she will work 
prefers to use a dictaphone for a large part of his dictation, the prospective applicant 
should be made aware of that fact. Many trained stenographers and secretaries do 
not want to lose their typing and shorthand speed or skills, while others may wish 
to get away from the technical side of stenography. Tell an applicant all you can 
about a job. If you do not know enough about it, find out! An applicant will learn 
for herself, as an employee, in a day or two. Nothing can be gained by hiding details 
which are important. 

When an applicant has an understanding of the job and still wants to try it, you 
have already established good personnel relations and have the beginning of a good 
employee. If she is not interested in the job to be done, it is better to know at the 
time of hiring. Otherwise, she will start the job with reservations, will soon dis- 
cover that the picture is not as it was painted, and will be unhappy and dissatisfied. 
Eventually she will either resign or you will have to do that most distasteful part of 
your job—fire her. Then you are back where you started—plus a headache or a 
heartache—or both! 








This unusual report was really a letter in reply to 
some brief comments in the April issue (page 438) 
on an article in the Hydro Employees Association 
News called, ‘‘Manpower Planning Program: Its 
Implications for the Employee.”’ 


A Manpower Planning Pro- 
gram Based on Job Evaluation 


By K. C. Macxenziz, Head, Collective Relations 
Department, The Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion of Ontario 


corner stone of our whole personnel program. After some years of study 

we had a job evaluation program in operation in 1941 and it has served us 
well since that date. Virtually all jobs in the Commission have been analyzed and the 
analysis and point rating of a job is now accepted as a necessary step before a new 
job is actually created. The points for a whole job are then translated into the 
appropriate level on any one of our many wage schedules. These schedules, inci- 
dentally, are arrived at on the basis of negotiations and - Jlective agreements with 
the unions with which we do business. 


O: job evaluation program was really the start and, in some respects, is the 


Tue MeEcHANICS OF THE PLAN 


If an employee feels; or if his supervisor feels, that his job has been somewhat 
altered (or if his job has never been appraised), the employee prepares, under direc- 
tion with respect to form only, a Position Description sheet. (In the case of a new job 
which is being contemplated, the supervisor himself writes this Position Description 
sheet.) The Position Description sheet together with the supervisor's comments on 
its accuracy or completeness goes to the Appraisal Officer. He does the job analysis 
and on the strength of that makes his recommendation as to the weighting of the 
job to an organization which we call the ‘‘Working Committee’’. The Working 
Committee is a group of six or seven senior officials of the Commission—Department 
Heads and Directors (Directors are the immediate superiors of Department Heads in 
our organization). I would emphasize that members of the Working Committee are 
men who have their own respective positions in the Commission quite apart from 
their Committee duties. They are, in other words, very important representatives of 
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our line organization. The Working Committee examines every recommendation of 
the Appraisal Officer in detail, and the appropriate line official may not make his 
appointment or fix a salary therefor until he has gained the recommendation of the 
Working Committee. When the Working Committee advises the line official that a 
certain job has been appraised as falling within salary range ‘‘G’’, for example, the 
line official has full authority himself to make an appointment and to establish a 
salary within that range. If the line official does not agree with the Working Com- 
mittee, he may refer the decision back to them for reconsideration. The ultimate 
decision, of course, rests with the line official rather than with the Working Com- 
mittee, the latter group being purely advisory, but the reputation of the Working 
Committee has been so firmly established and the importance of uniformity in salary 
practices is now so widely appreciated that a line official will go counter to the 


Working Committee’s recommendations only in the rarest and most unusual circum- 
stances. 


GETTING THE LINE ORGANIZATION TO MAKE THE SURVEY 


The Manpower Planning Program which was the subject of the article which 
originally caught your attention has been giving us a great deal of trouble although 
there is no suggestion that it will be abandoned. The chief difficulty lies in the fact 
that we are anxious that the line organization rather than our own advisory person- 
nel group should do the survey. This we feel to be most necessary because of our 
conviction that the division between line and staff duties must always be clearly 
marked. The problem now becomes one of insuring that the survey is conducted in 
such a way that the results derived from many individual groups in our severely 
decentralized organization will have sufficient uniformity and reliability to be useful for 
planning purposes. For this reason our program has been slightly changed since the 
writing of the article in question. Starts have been made on an experimental basis 
within one or two groups and it now appears that the major start will be made upon 
what we call the operating group, These are the Operators-in-Training, Floormen, 
Operators’ Assistants, Second Operators, First Operators, Chief Operators, Regional 
Operators, Load Supervisors, etc., who man our very great network of Generating, 
Transformer and Frequency Changer Stations. After the work has been done with 
this group, it is likely that we will turn to another; some independent unit such as 
the maintenance workers who maintain the same network of stations and the lines 
which connect them. . 

By this means—taking individual groups of comparable positions—it is hoped 
that we will eventually cover the 7200 odd regular positions which are filled by 
employees of the Commission. 

It is impossible to cover the full personnel program in a single letter. There are 
many other aspects of our work which we regard as of an importance equal to that 
attached to the two which I have described here but they will be familiar to someone 
in a position such as your own whose business it is to study personnel programs. 








Editorial Comments 


This Opportunity to Build Morale 


URING the past six years, personnel has been hard to get, hard to please, and 
D hard to keep. As a result, there were many personnel problems and much was 
learned by supervisors through experience, ‘‘blood, sweat and tears.’’ We 
learned how to deal with personnel as individuals and used considerable ingenuity to 
keep the staff contented. During these years emphasis was on leadership in working 
with people. Knowing the work which had to be performed was not enough. The 
Company's supervisory training program including JRT and JIT contributed a great 
deal to equip us to lead more effectively. 

The changing times must not cause us to relax our efforts to develop staff good 
will. Supervisors should not become indifferent, complacent or arbitrary. The puni- 
tive attitude must not creep in. Rank-and-file thinking is changing. Jobs look more 
like assets than before and staff attitude is more favorable. The average clerk thinks 
more of the security value of his job. There now is much greater staff appreciation of 
intelligent and thoughtful actions by supervisors. When a supervisor does a nice 
thing now, he gets credit for doing it and is considered a regular fellow. Good-will 
dividends can be earned more easily, so why not concentrate on building up morale 
reserves. 

Today, members of the staff are doing more thinking and less beefing. This makes 
things pleasanter for the supervisor, gives him less to worry about and might make 
him feel smug. Beware of these symptoms! You may be losing touch with staff 
thinking, which is dangerous. Grievances may not be heard or may not receive the 
attention they deserve and the foundations of future difficulties may be abuilding. 

It is particularly important that supervisors do not stimulate unjustified fears 
of job loss. Such a shortsighted mental device should not be used to stimulate produc- 
tion as it will fail in the long run. Good-will instead of fear is the key to real 
efficiency. The loyal employee is entitled to a feeling of security. 

Marginal personnel who can be successfully adjusted to meet our requirements, 
should be given every opportunity to make good hy friendly and frank talks with 
them. The facts, whether they relate to attendance, attitude, an undeveloped desire 
to work or anything else should be understood clearly. Agreement as to these 
facts should be reached, if possible. This will tend to allay fear, and provide an 
opportunity to realize shortcomings. It will give a fair chance for improvement if the 
employee can and wants to do so. Your sense of fair play will be appreciated. 

During the years of help shortage we were forced to concentrate on the morale 
problem whether we wanted to or not. If we continue to do so now, it will be be- 
cause we realize the importance of the individual. I think it continues to be a top job 
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for any supervisor, which will pay off if given the proper amount of time and effort 
and if our attitude is sound. 

Our primary goal should be the development of competent and happy personnel. 
This combination together with efficient training leads straight to more and better 
production—a major objective of all operating supervisors. 

Harry Goett 
Irvinc Trust Company 
New Yor« 


Personnel Research 


Tables for Use with the Flesch Readability Formulas. By J. N. Farr and J. J. Jenkins, 
University of Minnesota. Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 1949, 33, 275-278. 

‘Increased emphasis is being given to measurements of the readability of 
communications in many fields. A promising method which is being widely used and 
studied is that set forth by Flesch which involves the use of syllable counts, sentence 
lengths, percentage of personal words and percentage of personal sentences to yield 
two indexes. One index is ‘‘Reading Ease’’ and the other is ‘‘Human Interest’’. 
The authors have constructed tables for quick determination of both indexes. 


A Re-examination of the Accident Proneness Concept. By Alexander Mintz and Milton L. 
Blum, College of the City of New York. Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 1949, 33, 
195-211. | 

“It is generally accepted that certain individuals consistently have many acci- 
dents while others do not. This is commonly known as the principle of accident 
proneness. A critical examination of the data reported in the literature points to the 
desirability of reconsidering the significance attached to the principle of accident 
proneness. This article has two objectives: (1) To indicate that one of the methods to 
substantiate the principle of accident proneness is unsound and to show that its use 
has led in some instances to exaggerated views of differences in accident proneness; 
and (2) To propose a method whereby quantitative estimates of differences in acci- 
dent liability may be obtained and to point out the conditions when it may be used.”’ 
This is article on a subject that is of considerable importance to industry. It should 
stimulate further studies of accident proneness. 


Method of Paired Comparisons and a Specification Scoring Key in the Evaluation of Jobs. 


By G. A. Satter, University of Michigan. Journal of Applied Psychology, June, 1949, 
33, 212-221. 


Research in Job Evaluation has been non-existent until the past two or three 
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years. Every practitioner has invented a different plan and all seem to have been 
accepted by industry with complete faith in their reliability. This is a report of the 
use of the ‘‘method of paired comparisons’’ and of a method employing a specially 
constructed scoring key. The results seem to have been satisfactory and suggest 
further experimentation with paired comparison. (Factor Comparison evaluation 
employs paired comparison in an economical manner, because only two or three 
comparisons are necessary in order to localize further comparisons to a narrow area. 
This has not been appreciated because Factor Comparison is not well understood.) 
The author falls into the usual error of using multiple correlation, an unsuitable 
method to employ with job evaluation, since it does not reveal significant differences 
that actually exist. His conclusions are blurred accordingly. For example, he com- 
pares the judgments of several raters by means of correlation and concludes that 
‘these data suggest high consistency.’’ However, coefficients as low as .623 and .777, 
properly interpreted, actually signify low agreement. While the author concedes 
that the two methods described are laborious he suggests that they are suitable for 
industry because: ‘‘(a) They permit the participation of large numbers of evaluators; 
(b) they can be employed with comparatively naive evaluators (little training re- 
quired); (c) even untrained evaluators report little difficulty in making the judg- 
ments called for; (d) the judgments can be,made with a minimum of supervision and 
follow-up review; and (e) the resulting measurements are highly reliable.’’ All except 
the last of these claims is fully justified. All five are characteristic of Factor Com- 
parison job evaluation, which has the additional advantage of being economical of 
time and effort. It is to be hoped that further research in job evaluation will be 


reported and that it will show the care and generally good thinking that are charac- 
teristic of this report. 


Letters to the Editor 


A letter from Eastern Air Lines at the main office in Miami, Florida, asks a 
question that perhaps can be answered by some of our readers: 


Dear Mr. Hay: 

Eastern Air Lines is interested in furnishing our employees with a 
booklet giving them instructions on how to keep their home budgets. 

We understand that the Telephone Company and Nash-Kelvinator 
put out such a booklet, and we have already requested a copy from those 
organizations. 

It may be that you have similar booklets put out by other companies 
in your files. Since you probably have only file copies on hand, we 
would appreciate your sending us the names of several organizations 
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putting out such booklets so that we may request them directly from 
the company involved. 
Very truly yours, 
William Bittner, Jr. 
Personnel Representative. 


If any readers can help Eastern Air Lines Mr. Bittner will be glad to hear from 
them. 





Dear Mr. Hay: 

Undoubtedly I am prejudiced because I am a clinical psychologist 
and I have worked in the industrial field in the selection of salesmen, 
but when I abstracted McQuaig’s article, ‘“The Clinical Interview”’ 
for the Psychological Abstracts, I felt like writing a letter of congratu- 
lations to you! I thought it was one of the best articles I had seen in the 
Personnel Journal, and I have been abstracting it for ‘‘Psychological 
Abstracts’ for about twelve years. I was also pleased to see your re- 
quest for readers’ choices in the April 1949 issue. It provided the stimu- 
lus I needed to assure me you might be interested in my opinion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mildred B. Mitchell, Ph.D. 
Chief Psychologist 


Readers’ opinions are valuable to an Editor. This Editor has been preaching for years 
that psychology has many valuable lessons for industrial personnel workers. They 
must, however, be put in understandable language. Would other readers like more 
articles such as ‘“The Clinical Interview’’ by McQuaig? Ep. 





The following letter, received several weeks ago, we think is worth reproducing 
in full: 


AmericAN Motvuat Liasitity INsurANcE CoMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 


June 3, 1949 
Mr. Edward N. Hay, Editor 


Personnel Journal 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


Dear Mr. Hay: 


I have just finished reading the May 1949 issue of the ‘‘Personnel 
Journal’’ and would like to congratulate you on this very interesting 
issue. I was particularly interested in the two articles ‘‘Promoting 


Courtesy Among Employees’ and ‘‘An Executive Development Pro- 
gram.”’ 
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I was, however, surprised and somewhat disturbed by a statement 
made in one of the letters printed under your ‘‘Letters From Readers’’ 
page, and also by your own statement in answer to the letter. I refer 
to Mr. Zeisler’s letter on page 28 in which he makes the statement, 
‘As I have become more acquainted with the field, the realization 
strikes me that actually, white-collar organizations are just about 
five or six years behind industrial organizations in the practicing of 
effective industrial relations . . ."" Your own statement following this 
letter was, ‘‘My opinion, for what it is worth, is that only a small 
proportion of white-collar organizations have felt union pressure, 
whereas most manufacturing ones have felt it.’’ 

Mr. Zeisler’s statement, like so many general statements, is diffi- 
cult to either prove or disprove. From my own experience I would 
say that one can find among white-collar organizations a number of 
industrial relations programs which are just as progressive, if not more 
so, than the best of those in the manufacturing field. As proof of this 
statement, I am afraid I will have to waive modesty and cite the record 
of our own company, since I am naturally in a position of knowing our 
program better than that of any other white-collar ogranization. The 
objectives of this company’s personnel policy are stated in the hand- 
book which is presented to every new person joining our organization 
on his or her first day of work by the Personnel Department in its regu- 
lar induction program. I quote from the handbook: 


‘What are the Objectives of Our Personnel Policy? 


‘It is obvious that an organization is only so strong as the sum of its 
component parts. The future of American Mutual, therefore, depends 
primarily upon the kind of people who compose it. Their intelligence, 
ability, industry, cooperation and enthusiasm will determine the degree 
of success they and the Company will enjoy. 

‘Fully recognizing these facts, the objectives of our personnel pol- 
icy are to so organize and execute our daily business operations: 

‘‘_-That you will have the fullest measure of opportunity to realize 
your maximum potentialities. 

‘That you will recognize that you are a vital and essential part 
of the organization, and that American Mutual is sincerely in- 
terested in providing such working conditions, recognition for 
satisfactory work-performance and opportunities for self-devel- 
opment as will justify the devotion of your best efforts. 

‘We ask for your cooperation in helping us to obtain these objec- 

tives.”’ 

In regard to our own statement, Mr. Hay, it seems to me that it 
carries the implication that without union pressure, most companies 
Cwhether they be white-collar or manufacturing ones) would not vol- 
untarily have initiated a good personnel relations or industrial rela- 
tions program. I agree that this may be true in many cases, but at the 
same time I think that one can also find a number of companies in 
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which there was no such union pressure and which nevertheless initi- 
ated and developed extremely progressive personnel relations programs 
because they sincerely felt that that was the “‘right’’way of conduct- 
ing their businesses. 

A little further information about this Company may be of interest 
to you. You may be familiar with our ‘‘Mr. Friendly’’ advertisements 
appearing in ‘Time’ magazine. We try to live up to the friendly 
spirit we advertise, both in our internal relations with our own per- 
sonnel and in our external relations with our policyholders and with 
the general public. We employ about 2600 people of whom approxi- 
mately 800 are in our home office in Boston, with the remainder be- 
ing located in 75 Branch, District and Division offices throughout 
the country. We believe we have a very comprehensive training pro- 
gram in that it includes induction training for our clerical personnel, 
initial training for our technical personnel and supervisory training 
for our supervisory personnel. For your further information, I am en- 
closing a copy of our handbook, ‘‘You and Your Company,”’ which 


is given to every newly employed person at the time of his induction 
into the Company. 


I should be delighted to hear from you in regard to this letter. 
| Sincerely yours, 
R. H. Wales 
Vice President and 
Personnel Director 


An examination of the employee manual, ‘‘You And Your Company’’, which 
accompanied Mr. Wale’s letter reveals material that indicates ample reason for Mr. 
Wales pride in the personnel program of his Company. Has any reader a comment 
on Mr. Wales objection to the criticism that personnel programs have not spread 
as widely in the white collar field as in the manual field? The original comment by 
Mr. Zeisler was not, it would appear, meant to indicate there were no good white 
collar programs, but merely that there were more good programs in proportion to 
the number of manual organizations as compared with white collar ones. 





The following brief letter is typical of quite a number of such letters that have 
been received in recent months. 


Dear Mr. Hay: 

Enclosed you will find $.35 for a copy of Wadsworth’s “‘Field Review 
Method of Employee Evaluation and Personnel Placement’’. Also, may 
I express my compliments on the way the P. J. has ‘come back’, under 
its new editorship? 

Yours truly, 

W. H. Brentlinger, 

Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
The University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 











Across the Editor’s Desk 


The Library of The Industrial Relations Section at Princeton University is one of the 
most active gatherers of information for workers in the field of industrial relations 
and personnel administration. The latest list of what they call ‘‘selected references’’ 
is under the heading ““The Selection and Development of Executives’’. It contains 
17 references to books and articles, one of the latter being “‘An Executive Develop- 
ment Program’’ by Harold P. Mold of the Mead Corporation which appeared in 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL for May 1949. This latest list of references from the 
Princeton Industrial Relations Section Library is available at 15¢ a copy. 





The Merchants and Manufacturers Association of Los Angeles, dedicated to ‘‘Better 
Employment Relations’’, has issued under the date of June 16th a survey and analysis 
of ‘‘Costs of Employee Benefits’. This contains a review of two studies, one con- 
ducted in Syracuse, New York, and one conducted in Cleveland. It also gives some 
actual figures from one Los Angeles Manufacturing concern showing a grand total 
for all types of benefits at an average of 27.4 cents per hour. The report is issued by 
the Association which is located at 725 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14. 





The series of articles which reproduced the reports of the various personnel 
associations has brought a number of interesting comments. One has just been re- 
ceived from the Brooklyn Hospital in New York. Annette Auld, who is Secretary of 
the Association of Hospital Personnel Executives, says, 


Dear Mr. Hay: 

We have followed your recent series of articles describing the organi- 
zational structure and program content of three prominent personnel 
associations with much interest. We found these blue prints informa- 
tive in guiding our-program and membership plans for next year. 

Since you have indicated interest in the development of personnel pro- 
grams in the hospital field I am enclosing for your information a release 
announcing our new staff of officers. 

The Association was organized in January, 1948 to fill a need which 
hospital personnel specialists had felt in New York for several years. 
Since its founding the Association has grown in membership, depth 
of program and influence in the hospital community. 

The establishment of formal hospital personnel departments is with 
a few pioneer exceptions a post war development. Our members feel 
that within a few years we have been successful in establishing effec- 
tive and practical personnel programs in the larger voluntary hospitals. 
The swift development of personnel management in hospitals was 
made possible through the sound backing extended by hospital admin- 
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istrators and the broad experience received in industry by personnel ex- 
ecutives before entering the hospital field. 

Yours truly, 

Annette Auld, Secretary 

Association of Hospital Personnel Executives 


The announcement to which Miss Auld refers tells of the election of Harvey Schoen- 
feld as President of the Association of Hospital Executives. He is Director of Person- 
nel at St. Vincents Hospital. The Association is made up of the Personnel 
Executives associated with voluntary hospitals of the New York Metropolitan area. 
It was formed “‘to develop and improve sound personnel practices in hospitals, to 
exchange and disseminate information on personnel administration, and to standard- 


ize personnel terminology, procedure and methods of measurement.’’ Meetings are 
held on the third Thursday of each month. 





The following 12-point outline has been published by General Electric Company 
as a statement of the position taken by the Company on proposed labor law revision, 
in testimony presented before the Senate and House Labor Committees. 


SUMMARY OF POSITION TAKEN ON LABOR LAW REVISION 
by representatives of the 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


before 
SENATE AND HOUSE LABOR COMMITTEES 


1.-The closed shop should be prohibited. We believe employees should 
be free to belong or not belong to unions just as they individually 

lease. 

2. oe strikes should be outlawed. The Government should 
have the power of prompt injunction to use when proved necessary. 

3. Secondary boycotts injuring innocent bystanders or other third 
parties should be outlawed. Injunctive relief should be available 
as in the case of jurisdictional strikes. 

4. Featherbedding provisions in the present law against pay for no 
work should be extended to prohibit pay for unwanted or unnec- 
essary services. 

5- The public should be protected against national emergency strikes 
—through compulsory delay by injunctions, if necessary. 

6. Curbs on violence should be made more effective and be extended 
clearly to cover coercive mass picketing. 

7. The non-Communist affidavit for union officers should be continued, 
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and the affidavit should also be required of company officers and of 
the bargaining representatives of both employers and unions. 

8. Equal freedom of speech should be guaranteed to both unions and 
employers. 

g. Unions and employers should have mutual legal responsibility to 
bargain in good faith, and should have mutual liability for breach 
of collective gargaining contracts. 

10. Political campaign contributions and expenditures by unions and 
corporations alike should be curbed. 

11. The functions of the Conciliation Service should be separate from 
those of the Department of Labor, and functions of the General 
Counsel should be separate from those of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board—so that there will be no intermixing in a single 
body of the function of advocate and judge. 

12. Management should be free of any requirement to engage in col- 
lective bargaining with supervisors or other elements of manage- 
ment, since experience has demonstrated that a supervisors’ union 
if not a part of the rank and file union will collaborate with or will 
be dominated by it. 





The last issue of the quarterly Journal of Economics, published at Harvard 
University contained an analysis of the Taft-Hartley Act by Dr. Sumner Schlichter. 
Professor Schlichter points out that some of the results of that Act were quite dif- 
ferent from those which had been anticipated both by its supporters and its oppo- 
nents. Among the more important results have been the following: 


1. The Act has greatly invigorated the trade-union movement. It 
has made union leaders aware of the danger of letting their organiza- 
tions become too dependent upon the government and has demon- 
strated to trade unions the importance of public good will or ill will. 

2. The Act has demonstrated the overwhelming desire of union 
members for the union shop or closed shop and has helped unions to 
establish the union shop in plants where the only form of union security 
had been a maintenance-of-membership clause. 

3. Although the Act temporarily interfered with the organizing 
activities of some unions by causing them to devote their organizing 
staffs to union shop elections, it has not halted the rise in union mem- 
bership, which increased about as much during the first year of the Act 
as during the year preceding its passage. 

4. The Act has greatly stimulated interest in political activities 
among trade unions and has helped unions to increase their political 
power. | 

5. The Act has had no lasting effect on the number of unfair labor 
practice charges brought against employers. About one unfair labor 
practice charge has been brought against a union for every five brought 
against employers. 
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6. The Act has weakened the influence of Communists in the trade- 


union movement, but other conditions have contributed to this 
result. 


Among the provisions which Professor Slichter finds good in the law are: 

1. Protection of employers against strikes and boycotts designed 
to compel them to violate the law by bargaining with a union other 
than the certified bargaining representative. 

2. Protection of employes in their right to choose their bargaining 
agents without coercion or restraint from either employers or unions. 

3. Removal of the ambiguity in the Wagner Act as to whether su- 
pervisors are employes within the meaning of the Act. 

4. Requiring both employers and unions to bargain in good faith. 

5. Limitations on financial payments by employers to union rep- 


resentatives—especially those provisions designed to protect health and 
pension funds against abuse. 


Professor Schlichter believes that the prohibition against the closed shop is 
unwise as are the requirements for Union shop elections and provisions for handling 
disputes which ‘imperil the National health or safety.’’ Professor Schlichter recom- 


mends that the following provisions be included in any successor to the Taft-Hartley 
Act: 


1. Protection of the right to organize against the use of economic 
coercion by either employers or unions. 

2. Protection of the right of workers to pick their bargaining agents 
free from interference from any source. 

3. Authorization of closed shop contracts, but protection ot the right 
of workers to join unions on reasonable terms and protection of union 
members from arbitrarily being deprived of membership. 

4. Provisions making strikes over the jurisdiction of unions an unfair 
labor practice. 

5. Workable provisions for dealing with disputes which imperil the 
national health or safety. 





Mr. Kenneth Royal, formerly assistant Secretary of War, recently discussed the 
principles of the newer training programs for the Army. He said: 


Principles learned in World War II and developed at the Universal 
Military Training Experimental Center at Fort Knox, Ky., have been 
incorporated into basic and advanced training. 

‘‘These principles lie in the field of leadership and discipline. Leader- 
ship in our Army is based upon better understanding of basic human 
relations, a development of mutual respect and trust between the 
leader and the soldier who performs the many and varied tasks of the 
Army. Our concept of discipline is based upon the willing obedience 
of the informed soldier who, acting with his comrades, accomplishes 
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his tasks because of his intelligent understanding of their necessity 
rather than through external compulsion or fear. 

‘The objective of the training will be to produce a well-coordinated, 
physically conditioned, mentally alert, thoroughly trained soldier, 
capable of efficiently performing any task to which he may be assigned. 

‘In order to develop the individual as a soldier and as a citizen it is 
essential that he be given the maximum amount of personal liberty con- 
sistent with the proper performance of his duty. His training will seek 
to promote his individual initiative and resourcefulness, and it is our 
intention that these qualities not be handicapped or restricted by 
harsh or unnecessary discipline.” 


Sounds like the best practice in modern personnel relations. Ed. 





The magazine ‘‘Personnel’’ published by the American Management Association 
has recently inaugurated a series of reports on research projects being conducted in 
different Universities which have Industrial Relations Sections. An example is a 
recent report on Research being conducted by the Occupational Research Center at 
Purdue University. Among projects now in progress are one on Industrial Vision, 
another on Occupation Analysis, two on Management-Employee Relations and a 
project for developing and standardizing trade tests for 20 different standard trades. 





Quotations and reprints from Personnel Journal appear in a wide variety of 
publications. Among those recently giving abstracts from Personnel Journal are 
“Notes and Quotes’’ published by Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. This is a monthly digest of articles on employee relations subjects. 
A recent one digested in ‘‘Notes and Quotes’’ from Personnel Journal was ‘‘Psycho- 
logical Services for an Industrial Community’’ by Smith and Lipsett. The member- 
ship publications of the California Personnel Management Association frequently 
list articles which have appeared in Personnel Journal. The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, N. J. issues each month the ‘‘Management Digest’’. 
One of the articles recently abstracted from Personnel Journal was ‘‘Discipline— 
The Staff Likes It’’ by Harry Goett. The ‘‘Digest of Neurology and Psychiatry’’ of 
the Institute of Living, Hartford, Conn., often prints abstracts of articles from 
Personnel Journal. Recent ones include ‘‘Labor Organization—Management’s Fault?” 
by F. C. Smith and ‘‘Communication and Training—The Tools of Supervisory De- 
velopment”’ by Eisenberg and Donerly. The ‘‘Management Guide’’ reprints some- 
thing from Personnel Journal nearly every month. 





If two men on the same job agree all of the time one of them is useless. If they 
never agree both are useless. 
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In the course of a discussion on the relative merits of the titles ‘‘Personnel 
Director’ and ‘“‘Industrial Relations Director’’ one of the debaters summed up the 


situation with the remark that the only difference he could see was about $2000 
a year in salary. 





A note comes from Arthur R. Laney, Jr. of the Washington Gas Light Company, 
Washington, D. C., who says ‘‘while reading your latest ‘‘Editor’s Chats,’’ it 
occurred to me that our Company, too, recently did a face-lifting job on the annual 
report. Copies were sent to all employees.’’ This is the 1ooth annual report of the 
Washington Gas Light Company and is 28 pages printed with sketches and diagrams 
illustrating different features of the Annual Report. This report is not written pri- 
marily for the employees but is expressed in plain language so that anyone can 


understand it. Several paragraphs are devoted to matters relating to the employees 
of the Company. 





The Personnel Service Newsletter of the American National Red Cross credits 
~‘e following bit of wisdom to one Dr. Leighton: 


“The striking thing about this new science of human relations is not 
the vast areas of what is unknown—which many are fond of empha- 
sizing—but the degree to which what is known is not used.” 





The following story was told by Wade Shurtleff of Toledo as illustrating the 
need for greater skill in solving problems in the field of human relations in industry: 

When we are confronted with technical problems in the plant we are industrious 
in attempting to find the answer through analytical, rational methods. For example, 
some years ago a staff meeting was specially called to discuss two problems: one 
concerned the enamel coating of the company’s products, which had a tendency to 
flake off upon drying; the other problem was that of a pending strike of thecompany’s 
employees. None of the executives present ventured any opinion on how to solve the 
enamel problem. Every one present freely admitted he was not qualified to solve it. 
This was a technical problem and required the services of a technician. Specialists 
from various paint concerns were called in to find the causes of the enamel flaking 
so that it could be remedied. On the strike situation everyone constituted himself 
an expert and had something to say. They exhorted and preached, deplored and 
damned, looked at the problem moralistically and emotionally. The inquiring, 
analytical approach with which they wanted their enamel problem handled was 
paradoxically totally absent now. The faulty enameling was corrected; the work 
stoppage occurred. 








Book Reviews 


DiscHarGE For Cause. By Myron Gollub. New York: Department of Labor, State 
of New York, Division of Research and Statistics, 1948. 88 p. $.70. 

This manual is a study of arbitration awards made on the issue of discharge 
in cases of the New York State Board of Mediation between the years 1937 and 1946. 
An analysis is made of the ‘‘discharge for cause’’ clause in numerous union labor 
contracts. The author states in his foreword, “‘the meaning of ‘just cause for dis- 
charge’ furnishes a rewarding subject for the study of an emerging set of standards 
governing worker-employer relations.’’ The manual sets forth principles rather than 
statistics. 

Following the usual preface, foreword, and introduction there are 15 chapters. 
Each chapter contains an explanation of a principle and each chapter is supported 
with numerous ‘‘notes.’’ These ‘‘notes’’ are mediation board cases cited by names of 
parties, date, name of arbitrator, and case number. 

The first chapter of the manual is about the employer's authority in general 
and the second chapter explains whom the burden of proof is with in arbitration 
proceedings. The meaning of the term ‘“‘discharge’’ is discussed in chapter three. 
The employees protected by a discharge clause of a collective labor agreement are 
defined in the fourth chapter. The necessity of resorting to contract procedure on the 
part of both the employer and employee in the orderly settlement of difficulties is 
clearly discussed in the fifth chapter. In the case of severance of an employee by 
discharge for cause the influence of the previous history of the employee is reviewed 
in decisions by arbitrators. Chapter six offers explanations of employee history such 
as previous complaints to the union by the employer, previous warnings and length 
of service of the employee. 

Chapters seven through twelve contain discussions of the common causes of 
discharge such as dishonesty, imcompetence, insubordination, violation of rules, 
union activities acts outside the employer's jurisdiction, and such miscellaneous 
causes as absenteeism, intoxication, fighting, clash of personalities, and an accumula- 
tion of minor complaints. 

The manual closes with chapters fourteen and fifteen which contain discussion 
of the shop steward and sanctions respectively. 

This manual is not long and is easy to read and understand. It is well-organized 
and useful. Every personnel administrator will feel on more firm ground in the 
handling of his labor problems for having studied and digested the principles set 
forth. The manual would be an excellent tool to place in the hands of each foreman, 
or if supervisory education conferences are held, it contains fine source material for 
discussion of employee discipline and the clarification of the other features of the 
labor contract. 

Lawrence G. LINDAHL 

Tue Topp Company, INc. 

RocugsteR New York 
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BOOK REVIEWS 1§7 


Wace Poticy ror ManaGEMENT by Sumner D. Charm, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York, 1949. 

It is refreshing to find a book on the subject of wages that is readable, interesting 
and at the same time fundamentally sound. In this short work we find down-to-earth 
examples which point the way to the definition and clarification of sound principles 
of salary and wage administration and the application of these principles to human 
relations in industry, particularly to situations involving collective bargaining. 

Too frequently, specialists in salary and wage administration and collective 
bargaining are more intent on the theoretical perfection of a procedure than in its 
practical application. In the author's preface to the book he points out by several 
well chosen examples the foolhardiness of trying to apply theoretical ideas to practi- 
cal situations unless they result from factual analyses of the existing circumstances. 
One cannot help applying the author’s philosophy to efforts of psychological sta- 
tisticians to develop, for example, plans of job evaluation and merit rating primarily 
designed to fit statistical theory rather than practical wage negotiation. 

The book opens with what is perhaps an over-simplified but nevertheless quite 
understandable exposition of ‘‘the how and why of wages’’ and leads the reader 
through a discussion of existing methods of wage determination, the process of job 
analysis, evaluation and merit rating. Next discussed are various types of incentive 
plans, general objections to incentive plans and, in an exceptionally enlightening 
manner, the development and ‘‘sale’’ of an incentive installation. An excellent 
paragraph from this section should be quoted: 

‘An incentive can’t aid a workman to overcome a mistake or understand a work 
problem. An incentive can’t make a decision, encourage a man, or give advice where 
it is needed. An incentive can’t plan, promote, direct, guide, or teach. The plant 
manager who feels that incentives can substitute for supervision is not aware of the 
functions of supervision. It is still the supervisor, the foreman, who must encourage 
his men to work. The incentive pays for the cooperation and the resv1It. It takes good 
supervision to make incentives work.’’ The same method is used in discussing merit 
rating. | 

From this point, the author describes his conception of the background of col- 
lective bargaining, the limits to collective bargaining in wage negotiations, and the 
practical aspects of negotiated wages. In his final chapter, ‘‘Looking Ahead,’’ the 
author discusses benefit sharing and guaranteed annual earnings very briefly and 
atrives at a conclusion with which all sincere personnel men are bound to agree: 

‘For the problems that are coming, answers will be found, just as they were for 
the problems that already have arrived. The essential ingredients of a satisfactory 
solution are sure to remain honesty, good faith, and enough initiative to determine 
the facts and evaluate them realistically. With all the vigor which free enterprise 
has always displayed, there is no doubt that it will continue to do the job.”’ 

We began by saying that reading this book was a refreshing experience. In 
summation we suggest that, while there will be a few parts of the book to which 
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complete agreement cannot be accorded, all of those who are required to determine 
wage policy, to carry out wage policy, or to enter the lists of collective bargaining in 
connection with wages and wage determination will find a wealth of suggestions of 
a practical nature by reading this book. 

SamugEL L. H. Burx 

Director oF INpusTRIAL RELATIONS 

PirtspuRGH Pate Guiass CoMPANY 


Bryonp Co ectivE Barcaininc. By Alexander R. Heron. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California, 1949. 214 pages. $2.75. 

The one and only objection to this book might be in its title. The title suggests, 
perhaps, that the subject matter is about the union-management relationship which 
follows the collective bargaining agreement. Instead, however, the author explores 
wide areas of employer-employee relationships which are not and cannot reasonably 
be considered a part of collective bargaining. In doing this the author makes the 
point that it would be unwise for any management to try to develop these areas in 
an attempt to weaken the union's influence. 

These areas beyond or aside from collective bargaining include employment 
practices, induction and orientation for new employees, training programs, the 
dissemination of information, collecting employee ideas, providing the workers 
with adequate emotional outlets, securing the cooperation of union leaders, and so 
on. 

Mr. Heron points out that many management men are reluctant to discuss these 
problems with union leaders for fear that they may become matters of collective 
bargaining. However he believes that we are entering a new era of collective bargain- 
ing and since union leaders are the personal leaders among employees, management 
would be wise to enlist their aid in this new era of ‘‘collective planning.’’ Continued 
unilateral action on the part of management—with human nature being what it is— 
will serve only to antagonize union leaders and cause them to resist. This is sad but 
true. 

No matter how the employer has reached the contract agreement—whether by 
bitter defeat, resignation or willing acceptance—‘‘. . . he must go on to the mental 
and emotional decision that his employees have not insulted him by forming or 
joining a union.’’ He must show a confidence in union leaders ‘‘. . . which will make 
those leaders act so as to be worthy of his confidence.”’ 

This book is well written and should provide management with many ideas 
to use in planning positive action. Only in this way can management free itself from 
the negative attitude which is so harmful in collective bargaining. Whether we like 
it or not, a better relationship is possible only if the acts of management have the 
approval and consent of both union leaders and employees. A desire to defeat the 
union will prolong the struggle. 

F, C. SMITH 
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BOOK REVIEWS ' 1§9 


Gettinc Resutts From Sucogstion Prans. By Herman W. Seinwerth. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Company, 1948. 223 p. $3.00 

This book tells how to install a suggestion plan and how to make it work. 
If you do not now have a plan in your plant you can install one and by following 
this book carefully assure the success of your plan. If you already have a plan you 
will be sure to gather some ideas that you can use in your own plan or you will be 
able to review and strengthen your present one. 

Seinwerth’s book shows how to get ideas from employees. And, as the author 
states, ‘‘Ideas make Jobs.’’ Another aspect of suggestion plans is that of serving as 
a medium of communication between employees and management. The psycho- 
logical value to the employee of having some way of ‘‘getting things off his chest”’ 
other than by the grievance system is unquestionable. Technically minded people 
need a plan by which they can release technical ideas. Others need a plan for re- 
leasing ideas concerning working conditions, type of work, and other factors im- 
portant to the working group. All employees have ideas that are worth money to 
the company and to themselves. 

The author of the book has arranged its contents in logical fashion. There are 
four parts which include 25 chapters and a bibliography. He starts with an intro- 
duction elaborating on the benefits of a plan and how to install one. This is in- 
cluded in Part 1 which contains four chapters. Six chapters in Part 2 explain policy. 
Ten chapters give the ‘‘know-how”’ of procedure in Part 3. Part 4 contains an analy- 
sis of successful suggestion plans. Four typical plans from manufacturing industries 
are exhibited. 

The book is easy to understand, matter-of-fact, practical and logical. It con- 
stitutes a manual or handbook and should be a part of every personnel director's 
“tool kit.’’ Mr. Seinwerth has given an excellent summary of suggestion plan 
administration to the personnel field. Perhaps someone will now come along with 
some research and experiments in the psychological aspects of suggestion plans for 
further development of employee job satisfaction. 

| Lawrence G. Linpa#L 
Tue Topp Company, Inc. 
Rocusster, New Yorx 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND PERSONNEL. 12 years’ experience in all phases 
of Industrial, Labor, Public and Personnel relations. Experienced in farm machinery and metal trades. 
National reputation in employee relations. Box 60, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Seven years experience Personnel Manager of machinery manu- 
facturing plant of 250 to 500 employees. College grad. age 30, married, family. Present salary $450 
per mo. Experienced in employment, training, grievance al contract negotiation, in-plant feeding, 
recreation, services, employee publication. Seek similar position or assistant’s position in larger 
organization. Box 67, Pers. Jour. 





WAGE AND SALARY ADMINISTRATOR. g years industrial experience, last b in installation and 
maintenance of job evaluation plans covering positions to $10,000 level under all business functions. 


Also organization analysis, training, methods, wage incentives. M.S. in Indus. Eng. Box 68, Pers. 
Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT, job analyst and wage administrator. Veteran, 10 years experience, last 3 
years in 1000 bed general hospital. Age 31, married, currently employed. A.B. in mathematics, sub- 
stantial training in psychology and statistics. Familiar with chemical and aluminum industries. Seek 
opportunity for advancement. Box 69, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT, industrial relations assistant, interviewer or trainer. Woman; 7 years 
successful experience in top-flight industry in the East. Desire position with progressive firm in 
Southern California. Age 36. Excellent health. Present salary $4250. Box 70, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL. A.B. Economics; M.S. Psychology; most requirements for PhD Psychology completed. 
Seven years experience in production control, industrial research and industrial relations. 32 years of 
age, married, family, ex-AAF officer. Desire position offering opportunity for personnel research. 
Salary secondary. Box 71, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR—Wellesley College woman with graduate personnel training Columbia 
University and fourteen years experience personnel management wishes to transfer to modern com- 
pany seeking to improve its employe relations and cut costs. Present and preferred location New 
York City. Young, attractive, ambitious and able to take responsibility. Present salary level $6000. 
p.a. Detailed resume upon request on your letterhead. Box 72, Pers. Jour. 





LABOR RELATIONS MAN WHO: Stopped foremen’s union dead after 50% of supervisors (1000 
men) had already signed pledge cards. Saved $20,000 in payments to union by tightening grievance 
procedure. Reduced grievances 10% and increased number settled by first-line 15%. Over 7 yeats 
“blue chip’’ industrial relations experience. Columbia M.A. Aged 32. Box 73, Pers. Jour. 





HELP WANTED 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 








